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Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept. Translated from the Italian 

of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie. London, Macmillan 

and Company, 1917. — pp. xxxiii, 606. 

This volume covers the field outlined by the author in the memoir, 
Lineamenti di una logica come scienza del concetto puro, which was 
presented before the Accademia Pontiana at the sessions of April 10 
and May 1, 1904, and April 2, 1905, and which was reviewed in this 
Review, Vol. XVI, pp. 334-336. The present work is not a revision 
of the former discussion, however; it is a fuller and more comprehensive 
survey of logical theory. It is a 'second edition' of the author's 
thought on the subject rather than of the other book. 

There are two distinctions of basic importance in Croce's analysis 
of knowledge which it is necessary for a student of his logical theory 
thoroughly to grasp. These are, first, the distinction between intui- 
tive and logical knowledge, and, second, the distinction between pure 
and fictional concepts. 

The first distinction is stated most clearly perhaps in the opening 
sentence of the ^Esthetic: "Human knowledge has two forms: it is 
either intuitive knowledge or logical knowledge; knowledge obtained 
through the imagination or knowledge obtained through the intellect; 
knowledge of the individual or knowledge of the universal ; of individual 
things or of the relations between them: it is, in fact, productive either 
of images or of concepts." The intuitive form of knowledge must be 
sharply differentiated from sensation, perception, etc. "Intuitive 
knowledge is expressive knowledge, independent and autonomous 
in respect to intellectual function; indifferent to discriminations, 
posterior and empirical, to reality and to unreality, to formations and 
perceptions of space and time, even when posterior: intuition or 
representation is distinguished as form from what is felt and suffered, 
from the flux or wave of sensation, or from psychic material; and this 
form, this taking possession of, is expression. To have an intuition is 
to express" (^Esthetic, pp. 18-19). Logical knowledge, however, is 
something very different: it is not knowledge of the particular, the 
representable, but of the universal; it is not even knowledge of the 
form of particulars, but only of pure concepts. "Logical knowledge is 
something beyond simple representation. The latter is individuality 
and multiplicity; the former the universality of individuality, the 
unity of multiplicity; the one is intuition, the other concept. To 
know logically is to know the universal or concept" {Logic, p. 8). 

The distinction between pseudo-concepts (conceptual fictions) 
and pure concepts is implied in this last quotation. Pure concepts, 
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which alone are the concern of the science of logic, are both ultra-repre- 
sentative and omni-representative; that is to say, pure concepts neither 
can be exhausted in content by particular representations nor can they 
be said wholly to transcend representations, since they are really 
implicated in each and every representation. "Take as an example 
any concept of universal character, be it of quality, of development, of 
beauty, or of final cause. Can we conceive that a piece of reality, 
given us in representation, however ample it may be (let it even be 
granted that it embraces ages and ages of history, in all the complexity 
of the latter, and millenniums and millenniums of cosmic life), ex- 
hausts in itself quality or development, beauty or final cause, in such a 
way that we can affirm an equivalence between those concepts and 
that representative content? On the other hand, if we examine the 
smallest fragment of representable life, can we ever conceive that, 
however small and atomic it be, there is lacking to it quality and de- 
velopment, beauty and final cause?" (pp. 20-21). "Final cause or 
mechanism, development or motionless being, beauty or individual 
pleasure, would always, in so far as they are concepts, be posited as 
ultra-representative and at the same time omni-representative" (p. 
22). This twofold character of the pure concept the author dwells 
upon at length in his third chapter. The concept not only has the 
character of expressivity (this it possesses in common with the repre- 
sentation), but it is also universal a.nd concrete. It is universal in 
that it is so related to single representations "that no single representa- 
tion and no number of them can be equivalent to the concept" (p. 41) ; 
it is concrete in that it is "immanent in the single, and therefore in all 
representations" (p. 43). The concept, then, is a concrete-universal; it 
is at the same time transcendent and immanent in relation to the repre- 
sentation; its transcendence is its immanence. If the concept is 
proved not universal, it is, by that fact, confuted as a concept; and if 
it is inapplicable to reality and therefore not concrete, it again is 
confuted as a true and proper concept. 

Pseudo-concepts, however, are very different. "In these, either 
the content is furnished by a group of representations, even by a single 
representation, so that they are not ultra-representative ; or there is no 
representable content, so that they are not omni-representative" (p. 
23). In other words, pseudo-concepts are either concrete but not uni- 
versal (empirical pseudo-concepts), or they are universal but not con- 
crete (abstract pseudo-concepts). Examples of the first type, as given 
by the author, are house, cat, rose: examples of the second type are 
triangle, free motion. The first are concrete in that they refer directly 
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to representations, but since these representations exhaust their 
content and leave no element of universality standing alone in its 
uniqueness, these so-called concepts are really conceptual fictions; 
and the second are also conceptual fictions but for the opposite reason, 
since they refer to no really existing objects — "There is no geometric 
triangle in reality because in reality there are no straight lines, nor 
right angles nor sums of right angles, nor sums of angles equal to that 
of two right angles. There is no free motion in reality, because every 
real motion takes place in definite conditions and therefore among 
obstacles. A thought, which has as its object nothing real, is not 
thought; and those concepts are not concepts but conceptual fictions" 
(p. 26). It must not be thought, however, that these fictional con- 
cepts are either erroneous or first steps toward the formation of true 
concepts. They are not concepts at all, since they are not at all 
theoretical but only practical. "The act of forming intellectual 
fictions is an act neither of knowledge nor of anti-knowledge; it is not 
logically rational, but neither is it logically irrational; it is rational, 
indeed, but practically rational" (p. 35). "The cat of the appropriate 
conceptual fiction does not enable us to know any single cat, as a 
painter or a historian of cats makes us know it; but by means of it, 
many images of animals, which would have remained separate before 
the memory . . . are arranged in a series and recorded as a whole. 
This matters little or nothing to one who dreams as a poet or who 
seeks absolute truth; but it matters a great deal to one whose house 
is infested by rats, and who must employ some one to obtain a cat. 
. . . Again, the geometrical triangle is of no service either to imagina- 
tion or to thought, which are developed without it; but it is indis- 
pensable to any one measuring a field, in the same way as it may 
possibly be of service to a painter in his preparatory studies for a 
picture, or to a historian, who wishes to know well the configuration of 
a piece of ground where a battle was fought" (pp. 36-37). The dif- 
ference between pure and pseudo-concepts, then, is not that the former 
are true and the latter false, not that the pure concept is a perfect 
model and the pseudo-concept an imperfect imitation ; the difference is 
rather that the pure concept is a product of knowledge, while the 
pseudo-concept is not. The relation between them "is a relation not 
of identity, nor of contrariety, but simply of diversity" (p. 37). 

Upon the two distinctions we have set forth — intuitive and logical 
knowledge, and pure and pseudo-concepts — the edifice of Croce's 
philosophy largely rests. Pure intuition gives him the basis for 
his theory of art; the pure concept the basis for his logic. And the 
two taken together constitute the whole of the theoretical activity of 
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the mind. For this reason it has seemed advisable to dwell upon them 
in this review at such length. We must now turn directly to a con- 
sideration of the doctrine of the pure concept, together with some of its 
implications, since this is of special concern to us here. 

One of the consequences which follow from this doctrine of the 
concept is that the ancient dispute between nominalists and realists 
rests upon a confusion of terms, a dispute which disappears when that 
confusion is cleared away. The error of which the realists are guilty 
is the conceptualizing of pseudo-concepts; while the nominalists have 
committed the contrary fallacy of denying the existence of the pure 
concept. " Both are right in what they affirm and wrong in what they 
deny, that is, both are right and wrong. The two forms of spiritual 
products, of which each of those schools in its affirmations emphasizes 
only one, both actually exist; the one is not in antithesis to the other, 
as the rational is to the irrational. The true doctrine of the concept is 
realism, which does not deny nominalism, but puts it in its place, and 
establishes with it loyal and unequivocal relations" (p. 61). Similarly 
many other logical disputes concerning the genesis of the concept, the 
concrete and abstract nature of the concept, the representative ac- 
companiment of the concept, and so forth, can all be satisfactorily 
resolved in the light of the distinction between pure and pseudo- 
concepts. 

To the same confusion can ultimately be traced the impotence of 
the Aristotelian logic. It is nothing but "a complex of empirical 
distinctions that wish to pass as rational and usurp the place of true 
rationality" (p. 136); and as such it must be rejected. Mathematical 
logic, or logistic, which has been so much cultivated in our day, is in 
no better case. "The nature of mathematical Logic in no respect 
differs from that of formalist Logic. Where the new Logic contradicts 
the old, it is not possible to say which of the two is right; as of two 
people walking side by side over insecure ground, it is impossible to 
say which of the two walks securely. The very doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate (which has been the leaven of the reform) 
in no wise alters the traditional manner of conceiving the judgment, 
with the corresponding arbitrary manner of distinguishing subject 
and predicate. ..." " Mathematical Logic is a new manifestation 
of this formalist Logic, involving a great change in traditional for- 
mulae, but none in the intimate substance of that pretended science 
of thought" (pp. 145-146). 

The place accorded to the sciences by this doctrine of the concept 
is interesting. So far as history is concerned, it is peculiarly favored. 
" If history is impossible without the logical, that is, the philosophical, 
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element, philosophy is not possible without the intuitive, or historical 
element" (p. 310; see also Part II, chapter III). "From intuition, 
which is indiscriminate individualization, we rise to the universal, 
which is discriminate individualization, from art to philosophy, which 
is history. The second stage, precisely because it is second, is more 
complex than the first, but this does not imply that it is, as it were, 
split into two lesser degrees, philosophy and history. The concept, 
with one stroke of the wing, affirms itself and takes possession of the 
whole of reality, which is not different from it, but is itself" (p. 326; 
see also pp. 324-325). The natural and mathematical sciences, 
however, are in a more precarious state. And the reason is that they 
are in the realm of the pseudo-concept. "The natural sciences are 
nothing but edifices of pseudo-concepts, and precisely of that sort of 
pseudo-concept that we have distinguished from the others as empirical 
or representative" (p. 330). Mathematics consists "of the other form 
of pseudo-concepts, which are abstract concepts," such as triangle, 
which exists neither on sea nor land (p. 369). So we are not surprised, 
though it may be that we are somewhat puzzled, to learn that the 
natural sciences "do not furnish real knowledge," that their so-called 
laws "are arbitrary constructions of our own," and that "there is 
absolutely no real fact, which is not an exception to its naturalistic law" 
(pp. 338-339). And as for mathematics, "it is impossible to think 
that the principles of mathematics are true. Indeed, when closely 
considered, they prove to be all of them altogether false. The number 
series is obtained by starting from unity and adding always one unit; 
but in reality, there is no fact which can act as the beginning of a 
series, nor is any fact detachable from another fact, in such a way as to 
generate a discrete series. If mathematics abandons the discrete for 
the continuous, it comes out of itself, because it abandons quantity 
for quality, the irrational, which is its kingdom, for the rational. If 
it remains in the discrete, it posits something unreal and unthinkable " 
(pp. 366-367). 

There are many other interesting implications of this doctrine of the 
concept which we have no space here to consider. The doctrine itself, 
however, involves some difficulties which must at least be noted. In 
the first place, the sharp separation which Croce seems to draw between 
intuition and the concept remains to the end a source of trouble. It 
is true that he insists upon the a priori synthesis of Kant as the solution 
of the difficulty (see particularly Part I, section III, chapter II). 
But one is continuously harassed by the doubt whether Croce succeeds 
in making this a priori synthesis any less transcendental and abstract 
than it is in the Critique of Pure Reason. Certainly, many of Croce's 
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statements about intuition seem to imply that it is separated from the 
concept by a chasm which it is well-nigh impossible to bridge. And 
in the second place, one cannot help asking the question whether there 
is any real difference between pure and pseudo-concepts, and if so 
what precisely it is. To this question I have found no satisfactory 
answer. But obviously it is a question which concerns a very basic 
distinction in Croce's philosophy, since upon it rests his wholesale 
condemnation of the ontological significance of scientific knowledge. 
Nor have I been able to grasp with any tolerable clearness what pre- 
cisely one is to understand by a pure concept. Croce claims, and 
justly so I should suppose, that it is impossible to demonstrate the 
existence of the concept; but certainly we are justified in insisting 
that the nature of it be unmistakably set forth, especially since it is 
so sharply sundered from any and every category of science. It may 
be that there is a basic difference in kind between final cause, let us say, 
arid rose, that the former is a pure concept while the latter is only a 
conceptual fiction; but, if so, then I must confess inability to grasp it, 
since the distinction still seems to me to be one of degree of analysis 
and description. It may be also that there is no essential difference 
between the concept and the a priori synthesis, which for Croce would 
seem to be the key to so many problems; but one cannot help feeling 
that the position of Kant is more nearly correct when he urges that the 
synthesis is the principle of the 'deduction' of the concepts. And, in 
any event, if there is no difference, one finds it difficult to attach an 
intelligible meaning to such an assertion as this: "The concept is 
what is truly concept, the perfect concept, not at all the encumbered or 
wandering tendency toward it" (p. 73). It is probable that I have not 
succeeded in understanding my author on this point and that the fault 
is my own; certainly it seems that the distinction is clear in the author's 
own mind. But, after considerable effort to fix precisely what would 
be the legitimate field of philosophy after the pseudo-concepts of the 
several sciences have been eliminated from all consideration, I must 
confess failure: that history is more competent than other sciences to 
speak on philosophical problems, indeed, that history is alone com- 
petent, remains to my mind incomprehensible. 

The present volume, however, is an exceedingly fresh and stimulating 
study of many questions which at present are of much interest to the 
philosophical world. I can only hope that this notice will succeed 
in giving an inkling of its wealth of content. It is a book which de- 
mands, and will amply repay, close study. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
The University of Texas. 



